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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Dr. W. McDougall, F. R. S., Reader in Mental Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford, has been elected President of the 
[British] Society for Psychical Research, in succession to the 
late Lord Rayleigh. The American Society is glad to learn of 
the election of Dr. McDougall. 


The Unknown Shore. 


The New York Times of January 11th, 1920, prints the fol- 
lowing editorial @ propos the lectures of Maeterlinck and the 
disaster which seems to have occurred to the course he intended 
to give. It is not often that a newspaper editorial deserves any 


attention but the present one offers a very good target for 
comment. 


THe UNKNOWN SHORE. 


The mishap that has befallen Maurice MAETERLINCK’s lecture 
tour is especially to be regretted because the message he bears for 
the public is distinct, and probably unique. For almost three- 
quarters of a century the newer order of psychic phenomena has 
interested the public exclusively as giving evidence of the immortal- 
ity of the human spirit and the presence about us of the souls of 
the departed. A world in which the old faiths have been modified, 
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the old convictions weakened, grasps eagerly at every proffered evi- 
dence of the dignity and permanence of the individual life. To 
MAETERLINCK as to the rest of us that is the most engrossing, the 
most significant problem. But, poet and mystic philosopher though 
he is, he stands alone among popular exponents of the new knowl- 
edge in preserving an attitude fundamentally scientific. 

The popular instinct is to explain the vague and the mysterious 
in terms of the still more marvelous. The true scientist proceeds 
solidly, step by step, from the known toward the unknown. In 
this matter of the future life the Belgian poet is much more a 
skeptic than the great English physicist. The evidence which has 
convinced Sir OLiver Lopcer that he holds communication with the 
spirit of his son leaves MAETERLINCK doubting. Those in charge 
of his tour entitle his lecture “ New Proofs of Immortality.” His 
own title, which was printed on his first program, is ‘“‘ The Unknown 
Shore.” His mind is open, his imagination is enkindled, his desire 
for the ultimate truth is vivid and impassioned; but his point of 
view and his method are as soberly scientific as when he wrote 
“The Life of the Bee.” We catch many suggestions—stray 
glimpses, perhaps—of the great beyond; but the shore remains 
unknown.* 

In his lecture at Carnegie Hall, M. MarrertincKk confined him- 
self to the more concrete and determinable phenomena. Table 
tapping, table tipping, and “levitation,” once the marvel of the 
commercial “ medium,” have been subjected in Paris, in Naples, and 
in Vienna to rigidly controlled research. We have been told that 
they are caused by the “odic effluvia”—an emanation from the 
body which generally appears as a radiant aura, but which at times 
transforms itself into a sort of limb, capable of exerting at great 
distances forces that are both dexterous and powerful. With equal 
facility it opens a watch or makes a grand piano dance. As to this 
the testimony from scientists of the first rank is overwhelming—in 
spite of the fact that the experiments take place by means of 
mediums who are generally hysterics, who produce their phenomena 
from a state of trance, and who almost without exception have been 
caught sooner or later in trickery and fraud. Especially significant, 
in M. MAETERLINCK’S opinion, are experiments reported [1851] 





*This point of view as to “ The Life of the Bee” is not that of scientists. 
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from Austria. ReIcHENBACH professes to have separated portions 
of the odic effluvia and lodged then in inanimate substances. A jar 
thus impregnated has been subjected to extremes of cold and of 
fire and has: still retained the odic properties. In some obscure 
manner the effluvium is said to retain a relationship to the body 
from which it is detached. A pitcherful of impregnated water was 
thrown into the street in winter and the young woman from whom 
the effluvium was taken caught cold. Whether these results justify 
us in regarding the odic substance as soul or spirit M. MAETERLINCK 
does not say. 

He is equally reticent as to its relationship to the so-called sub- 
conscious or co-conscious mind. This is the most difficult field of 
research—also, in all probability, the most fruitful. The results 
stated by psychologists are well known. Thus in his “ Multiple 
Personality” Boris Sipis records the case of a minister who, as 
the result of a blow, developed a wholly new personality as ignorant 
and helpless as a new-born child. In “ The Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality” Morton Prince records the case of a young woman who 
developed four distinct and sharply contrasted personalities, which 
contended bitterly for control of her body, each gaining the victory 
only to be dethroned by another. Hundreds of analogous cases have 
been recorded throughout the world. In many instances these 
“ co-conscious ” personalities are said to possess extraordinary men- 
tal powers—absolute memory, “lightning” calculation, telepathy, 
mind reading, and sometimes, though rarely, prophecy. To the 
scientific mind they are closely analogous to, and possibly identical 
with, the phenomenon of the so-called “ spirit control.” In one 
respect the similarity is highly significant. Both subconscious per- 
sonality and “ spirit’ control are as a rule quite destitute of moral 
responsibility ; they are given to clever tricks and impostures, and 
are vainglorious in the exploitation of their often brilliant powers. 
There is probably no feat of the “ spirit” control that cannot be 
duplicated in the records of the merely psychologic researcher. M. 
MAETERLINCK’S reticence as to this phase of his subject is probably 
temperamental ; the babble of “ medium” and ouija board has little 
appeal for the truly imaginative. He did remark in passing that 
the Psychical Research Society has apparently authentic record of 
some hundreds of apparitions ; but he did not discuss the crucial ques- 
tion—whether these “ ghosts” are to be regarded as manifestations 
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of the odic effluvia of some person still living or as guests from the 
unknown shore. 

We are face to face, obviously, with a region of phenomena of 
the utmost interest; but as yet we are very far from being justified 
in taking them as “ new proofs” of a personal immortality. Scien- 
tific research is bound, so far as may be, to relate and identify them 
with the powers of mind and body which, as far as we know, are 
mortal. Yet it would be equally unscientific to conclude that, be- 
cause the new phenomena relate themselves to powers of the mind 
already ascertained, the hypothesis of an unknown shore is excluded. 
The ultimate test of the scientific mind is that it is open to all 
conviction. Meantime, M. MAETERLINCK lays chief emphasis upon 
the marvels of the mind forces that inspire us, and upon their 
apparent identity with those cosmic forces, also forces of mind, 


that so tenderly paint the butterfly’s wing and inerrantly whirl the 
stars in their courses. 


The first remark to be made in regard to this editorial is 
that the writer seems to suppose that M. Maeterlinck is a scien- 
tific man because of his belief, and not because of his work. M. 
Maeterlinck has done very little, if any, investigating. He has 
read and written on the work of other people, mainly. If it is 
to be decided whether a man is scientific or not by his opinions, 
you would probably not find enough scientific men in the world 
to be considered at all. 


A man is not -called an historian because he has opinions 
about history. 

A man is not called a geologist because he believes in the 
Darwinian evolution, but because he has done work in geology. 

The author of the editorial refers to table-tapping, table- 
tipping, levitation and other phenomena. He mentions also that 
some medium was subjected to investigation in Vienna, Naples 
and Paris, and that the authors explained the phenomena by 
“ odic effluvia”. The same writer seems to endorse that point 
of view. 

The only person I know of that was investigated in Paris and 
Naples was Eusapia Palladino, but our writer is evidently care- 


ful not to mention her because the New York Times once exposed 
her as a fraud. 
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Apparently the writer accepts also the statement that some 
sort of limb or arm was ejected from the organism of the 
medium, and that is interpreted as adequate to explain some 
phenomena that really accompany certain forms of intelligence 
apparently. The significance of table-tipping and table-tapping 
has not been primarily the physical phenomena, but the intelligent 
messages spelled out thereby. 

Are these messages effluvia, or are they expressed by effluvia? 
Could the author tell us the difference between effluvia and a 
spirit? The ancients thought that fire was spirit. And I would 
be quite as ready to suppose that ‘“ odic”’ effluvia or any other 
type of effluvia could just as well be spirit as matter, if it mani- 
fested intelligence of any kind. All that is meant by “ spirit ” 
is something that manifests intelligence. You may call it what 
else you please. It might be a chemical force, an atom, an ion, 
or an aggregate of ions or electro-magnetic energy. The only 
question is, whether it displays intelligence. If a brain can 
think, as the materialist supposes, why isn’t it possible for some- 
thing else to think, too? Is it not merely a question of evidence? 

I wonder if the author really believes the incident about a 
pitcher full of impregnated water being thrown into the street 
and the young woman from whom the “ effluvium”’ was taken 
catching cold in consequence! I don’t think spiritualists ought 
to be blamed as the only people in the world who are credulous! 

The reference to secondary personality shows not the slight- 
est knowledge of what secondary personality is. It is a descrip- 
tive, not an explanatory term. But people have been so accus- 
tomed to using the word as excluding the evidence of spirits that 
they make it synonymous with excluding the existence of spirits. 
There is no scientific ground for any such position. The writer 
is very careful to mention Dr. Boris Sidis and Dr. Morton Prince 
on secondary personality. He ought to know how the judgment 
on their cases has been very greatly altered by the Doris Fischer 
Case. 

But there is no use to argue with Editors of the newspapers 
on matters of this sort; for their knowledge of the whole subject 
is too superficial to take them as seriously as perhaps I have 
taken them here. But they offer the opportunity for criticising 
their intelligence, and the bias is so manifest in the matter that 
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one cannot help thinking that the Philistine is on his last legs, 
in such comments. It is not necessary to defend the existence of 
spirit in any such cases, but it is worth while reminding our 
Philistines that credulity is not all on the side of spirits, for 
there are many minds who will believe the most astounding 
miracles if you will only use the physical word for them instead 
of using some other. 

All that we have to do is to manifest patience, and Time will 
laugh them out of court. 


Contributions io the Endowment Fund have been received, 
in response to the circular recently seni out, as shown below. It 
will be noticed that Miss Irene Putnam has added very liberally 
to the funds that she had already contributed from time to time 
in the past. We noted in the Journal of June, 1919, what she 
had contributed up to that date. She has now added to that sum 
as noted in the following list, which renders her a Founder of 
the Institute. The list is in order of receipt. 


I IS PU 0) aU a $200.00 


ER STO Ne ay ee re 200.00 
Frederick J. Tourtellotte ............ 200.00 
I gin dw on 105.50 
RE: ION oy rec oie «Rees 6s 10.00 
Re oe ree 100.00 
Josephine L. Richardson ............ 5.00 
Oe rene ee 100.00 
NE I a ais & ybid selena ee Fs 5.00 
PR PA PONTE os ic dee ces icnes 200.00 
eee 5.00 
en NSD good vb ns bs bo ow ows 100.00 
I . w vied x Vit Siw ec dean 200.00 
NE ey cole ewe 20.00 
NRO OL ae eee 5,000.00 
SO EN ee ee 100.00 
I I eee ei ie at ee keds 100.00 





Misses 3 We hace heed $5,651.50 
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Pledged in addition to the above: 





a WE Ts o's. SP ee oa $40.00 
yy ee rer 5.00 
Marty M4. Rig 5 26 SR 5.00 
oe Bete ee 80.00 
CsOGRNND: EUMOTORE “Sw os CEOs Sow ees 200.00 

Total pledged ...............$330,00 





Total pledged and in hand........... $6,981.50 
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INCIPIENT MEDIUMSHIP.* 
By James H. Hystop. 


I have had experiments with a number of persons claiming 
to be mediums who were regarded by many laymen and would 
be regarded by all conjurers as frauds or fakes. Even better 
developed cases with whom the phenomena appeared to contra- 
dict the expectations or a priori ideas of the sitter had to come 
under the ban of this verdict. In some cases, being familiar with 
the pictograph process, I was able to free myself from presump- 
tions of the ordinary investigator and not being primarily in- 
terested in having the supernormal all the time, I was willing to 
let things take their course and to be a mere spectator and 
recorder of the facts. I have often found myself well repaid 
for this patient and tolerant procedure. It led to a better under- 
standing of the situation and to some enlightenment on the 
process involved in incipient mediumship. 

The claim that any message comes from spirits, especially 
if the messages are characteristic and evidential, easily creates 
the impression that we have a very simple situation to deal with. 
It is conceived after the analogy of the telephone or telegraph. 
The wire is construed as a mere medium for the transmission of 
data which are in no way instigated or originated by the wire. 
We interpret the message as coming from the sender without the 
intervention of the wire to produce it. In mediumship we make 
the medium a wire, a passive transmitter and not an originator 
of the communication. It may be so in some cases, and may be 
partly so in all instances. But there are enough data on hand to 
modify the ordinary judgment in such matters. The case is 
not so simple as the average man supposes, even in instances 


*The present case was published in the Proceedings, Vol. XIII, under 
the title “A Case of Pictographic Phenomena”, and it may be so regarded 
here, tho I regard it as described above. While I do not publish the details 
here, I have thought that readers of the Journal might be entitled to some 
conception of the case because it involves such an important hint of the 
processes that may go on in the development of mediumship. 
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where the messages are supposed to be pure and unmixed with 
influences connected with the transmitter. We do not have to 
choose, as some persons imagine or insist, between spirits and 
medium for the explanation of the facts. We may have an 
interfusion of both and when this is once assumed or granted 
there is a wide field of imagination or proof for the degree of 
intermixture involved. ‘“ Either spirits or fraud” is a simple 
alternative and may appeal to the unthinking many who are 
unwilling to believe or admit that the problem is much more 
complicated. But it is not the alternative of the scientific man 
who has had the chance to study the phenomena in private cases 
where the motive is not impeachable in the production of the 
facts. And when once we have discovered this vast region of 
intermixture of foreign and domestic influences, we may learn 
a little charity for professional mediums who may have suffered 
from the hasty judgment of untrained minds. 

The genuine phenomena have been imitated so often that it 
will require the expert psychologist in many instances to discover 
when the facts are bogus. Conjuring has simulated much and 
can do more, and does it so cleverly that it has been necessary to 
eliminate professional mediumship from the evidential problem 
until we were put into a position to study professionals with 
another standard, that of psychology alone, and especially ab- 
normal psychology. Moreover, the tendency of many minds to 
make up their beliefs at a single venture, instead of pursuing 
their investigations at length, has handicapped the scientific stu- 
dent because even the amateur will always suppose that the 
standards of trained observers are not as good as their own eyes. 
In an age in which every mountebank in the community, es- 
pecially if he is noisy and sets himself up as an expert, can parade 
as a judge, the impression created on many minds by his assur- 
ance, is not easily. removed even by a real expert. Hence, we 
have been obliged in psychic research to avoid proper investiga- 
tion of many professional cases which might have yielded rich 
results for psychology whether normal or supernormal. But we 
have reached a point where we may call a halt on the hasty and 
dogmatic assumption of ordinary fraud and draw a line between 
the flagrant abuses of mediumship and those undeveloped cases 
which have to bear unjustly the odium of fraud and fakery. 
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Besides there has been too much of a disposition to make the 
criterion of fraud or of its liability the receipt of pay for the 
work, as if the business man who goes direct from his office or 
shop where he practises wholesale cheating could pass judgment 
as a righteous man on the poor and innocent wanderings of an 
untrained medium, because she does not deliver to him all he 
wants or expects in clear language. 

All these things must be taken into account in the presentation 
of acts for intelligent readers of records. We must expose our- 
selves to the accusation that we are credulous when explaining 
phenomena that do not superficially meet the requirements of 
the layman or the conjurer, both of whom are wholly unfitted 
for the study of the problem, but have undue authority in the 
verdicts so often passed upon the phenomena. ‘The receipt of 
pay offers a motive for dubious performances and is often the 
basis of them. ‘That will not be disputed. But no one can be a 
good medium without devoting an amount of time to it which 
is inconsistent with breadwinning. That has been proved in 
private cases where the breadwinning was secured. We have 
been able in such instances to watch the development so as to 
form some conception of what we have to do in fairly and 
properly estimating the claims of professionals. 

Thanks to the long study of certain cases like those of Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. 
Smead, as well as many others whose work is less well known, 
we are able to use a criterion for the study of professionals and 
incipient mediumship alike. It is the peculiar symbolic method 
often employed by them in the delivery of real or alleged mes- 
sages. It enables us to push the line of distinction farther down 
the scale between the wholly private psychic and the type that 
will not bear the least scrutiny. This standard once obtained and 
applied also throws light upon the vast territory between pure 
messages from outside minds and those alleged facts which are 
not such messages at all, a field in which most people had sup- 
posed there was no intermundian territory at all. The sharp 
and clear distinction between genuine and false was drawn in 
such a way as to allow for no interfusion of different sources and 
the reader or student was compelled to make a choice which is 
as ignorant as it is forced. It ought to have been apparent to 
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the merest tyro, where the undoubtedly supernormal existed, that 
the phenomena were not pure representatives of foreign minds. 
But in the necessity of admitting that foreign influences were at 
work the impurity of the messages was ignored, while this very 
impurity was made the pretext by the conjurer and layman for 
wholly discrediting any claims to inexplicable facts. The in- 
nocent and naive student was at the mercy of the man who 
assumed that, if spirit messages came at all, they would be free 
from the touch of living minds, and what was evidence of gen- 
uiness was mistaken as evidence for spurious phenomena. 

\We are past that stage of the investigation, however, and 
have reached a point by patient inquiry where we may dispassion- 
ately pursue our work along psychological lines and by methods 
that have proved to be fruitful in the discovery of crime. There 
the investigator proceeds upon the knowledge that the human 
mind acts upon certain well-known laws and will betray its 
honesty or dishonesty by inevitable marks in unconscious action. 
A sufficiently large mass of facts in any case will reveal whether 
that mind is pursuing either an intentional effort to deceive or 
merely producing automatisms that may or may, not involve evi- 
dence of transcendental influences. While a few incidents will 
not suffice to settle such a question, a collective mass of them on 
a large scale may do so, and it is only the patience of the scien- 
tific inquirer that will open the way to a discovery and limit 
the arrogance which allows of no standard of truth except the 
most superficial one. 

Now incipient mediumship offers us the best field for study- 
ing the process connected with the production of the supernormal. 
Where the psychic is well developed, the subliminal contributions 
to the results are apparently so slight, except to the expert, that 
we have no opportunity to discover what went on in the devel- 
opment. Fragmentary as the messages often are, they are most 
easily interpreted as transmitted without subliminal coloring. 
But in the early stages of mediumistic development you will often 
find such a mass of irrelevant and confused material that the 
temptation is to reject the whole mass of stuff and not to reckon 
with the psychic’s mind as red glass, so to speak, which gives its 
own color to the landscape seen through it. It is just as true 
that, in some instances of incipient mediumship the messages, 
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real or alleged, seem to have no superficial indication of domestic 
color, except the fact that the data are known to the subject. 
That fact is sufficient to protect the psychologist against hasty 
acceptance of its foreign origin. But most people, finding that 
the material is not produced with the consciousness that deter- 
mines ordinary letter or literary writing, assume that it is un- 
adulterated spirit messages. Yet when carefully studied all such 
cases develop a stage in which evidential messages do not come 
with the facility of data known to the psychic, and this suggests 
the possibility that subconscious memories represent the first 
stage of all mediumship and that only in some instances does it 
escape the symbolic appearance of the facts. We must compare 
a large number of instances between the two extremes in order 
to bridge the chasm between pure and mixed communications. 
For the purposes of studying this aspect of the problem I 
wish to reprint two records of experiments with a private person 
which have been published in the Proceedings, Vol. XIII pp. 
151-167 and 172-177. It is a peculiarly important case because 
of two facts: (1) The private character of the mediumship and 
(2) the peculiar type of pictographic or mental picture phenom- 
ena involved. The nature of the facts will appear when the 
record is read. I can here only emphasize the fact that it is a 
pictographic case in which the memories of the subject were in- 
voked or elicited to interpret the messages which came to him 
and this will be true regardless of the question whether they are 
spiritistic or telepathic. I quote the two records below. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 13TH, 1917. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Moriarty of Lynn, Mass., wrote me, send- 
ing a clipping from the paper of that city, telling me of his 
experiences with several people. The experience would be class- 
ified by most people as telepathy. There was no clear indication 
in the article which the reporter had published of what was really 
going on, but it was evident that certain events were occurring of 
a coincidental character, no matter whether they had a normal 
explanation or not. 

Inquiry of the gentleman brought us together and he came to 
see me here in Boston to talk his experiences over and if possible to 
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give me some evidence of their genuineness and interest. Mr. 
Moriarty is a real estate man and runs an employment bureau. He 
is a Catholic by religious profession and hesitated long to pay any 
attention to what now and then invaded him. He told me in his 
conversation that he had noticed the phenomena for many years 
in his experience, but paid no attention to them until very recently 
and then found relief of mind by heeding them and began to realize 
that they were important and might be helpful to the world. 

I soon learned from my conversation with him that the mode of 
their occurrence was peculiar. When certain people came into his 
office he would have an hallucination, either of vision or hearing, 
the latter a voice, which, by inquiry, he found to be pertinent to 
that person. It might signify his business, his hobby, or some im- 
portant interest in his life, or his disposition. Trying this out in 
a number of cases, he resolved to experiment with it more fre- 
quently and interrogate the person present as to its meaning, or 
himself seek the interpretation through the voice. He found him- 
self and the symbol so often correct, and the impressions that he 
received so apparently coming from outside intelligence, that he 
came to believe in the existence of spirits and their power to impress 
him. It was at this stage of his experiences that a lady, to whom 
he mentioned the facts, sent him to me and our conversation was 
the result. I then made arrangements to have some experiments 
which I conducted this evening. 

He had present two friends, father and son, whom I shall call 
Miller, to conceal their identity. He had impressed them with his 
phenomena and he seems to have been especially successful with 
the young man. When he did not have spontaneous hallucinations, 
he would have the person with whom he experimented write down 
some name, that of a friend whose habits of life the person knew, 
conceal the name, and Mr. Moriarty would proceed to let these 
symbolic hallucinations occur and he would interpret them, either 
through the voice or through his own inferences and associations. 
I took up this method this evening to see what would occur under 
his own conditions, using the young man first as the person to write 
down the names. He wrote them down on a small pad, usually 
when Mr. Moriarty was out of sight in another room or with his 
back turned, there being no mirrors in the office. As soon as the 
name was written, the paper was turned upside down on the desk 
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or held upside down in the hand. There was no doubt in each case 
that Mr. Moriarty did not see the writing done and could not see 
the pencil move. Usually he received a symbol before the writing 
began, but while the young man was thinking of the name, and 
proceeded to hunt for an interpretation of it. The name was never 
mentioned or shown to him until after Mr. Moriarty had finished 
with his impressions. We all remained silent, except to answer 
questions which he often asked to know if his impression had any 
meaning. Nothing was told him in these answers that would do 
more than to make him feel he was going in the right direction. He 
always got his impression before he asked a question and so before 
any help was given, and that help was nothing more than en- 
couragement, unless the record may show that he might have had 
the basis for inference and guessing in the character of the reply to 
queries. The following is what occurred. 

While the young man was writing a name Mr. Moriarty was 
at the other end of the room with his back turned and himself 
uttered the name Whalen. He then asked the young man if he was 
not thinking of a girl and he admitted he was. In a few moments 
Mr. Moriarty uttered the word pocketbook and the relevance of 
this was admitted, when he went on to say that the young man 
carried this pocketbook which belongs to the girl. ‘This also the 
young man admitted. 

The meaning of the name Whalen was not apparent in this, as 
it was not the name of the girl thought of by the young man, the 
agent. So I asked Mr. Moriarty what it meant, and he explained 
that he knew a man by the name of Whalen some year or two ago 
whose pocketbook was stolen by a woman whom he also knew. He 
futher explained that the voice had said to him this incident was 
the same as the Whalen incident, except the theft, which had not 
been committed by the young man. 

The interesting feature of this incident, assuming that it is not 
explained by previous collusion between the parties, is the circum- 
stance that the percipient’s memory, Mr. Moriarty’s, was jogged 
to get the message through. The idea, it seems, could not be directly 
transmitted, but was embodied in terms of the percipient’s memory 
of a similar incident. 

We proceeded to the second experiment. Before the name was 
written down but while the agent was thinking of it, Mr. Moriarty, 
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the percipient, saw a barrel hoop. The agent admitted it was rel- 
evant and then admitted that he was thinking of a woman. Her 
husband was a shipper and his occupation was that of putting 
barrel hoops on barrels shipped by the company. 

Before the next name was written the percipient uttered flat 
iron. It did not seem to have any meaning to the agent, who had 
written the name of a man, tho this was not revealed until the end 
of the experiment. Then the percipient got the word wax with 
flat iron. ‘This was a natural association or inference from the 
words flat iron, but still it conveyed no meaning to the agent. The 
percipient then felt that things were mixed or confused, and went 
on for further hints in the way of symbols and got the words 
pickles or cucumbers. ‘The relevance of this was at once admitted. 
The man whose name was written is a grocer and deals in all sorts of 
vegetables, including pickles and cucumbers. The meaning of the flat 
iron was still to be determined. Mr. Miller remarked that the grocer’s 
wife had been a very hard worker and devoted to the children, and 
that she was dead. [1] 

Before the agent was able to write the next name, the percipient 
remarked that the person had no relation to the agent either in 
blood or business, which was admitted to be true. Then he saw a 
barrel of flour, and then a square, not a carpenter’s square. But 
the meaning was not discoverable by the agent. Then the percipient 
remarked that the person was not a member of the family, which 
was true. He then saw the word fire or héard it, and added that 
the person was not a blacksmith, tho he saw an old forge or fire- 
place with bricks around it, and the agent remarked that the person 
was middle aged, in response to the question of the percipient 
whether he was young. 

The percipient then proceeded to translate the allusion to the 
barrel of flour, as its meaning was not discoverable by the agent. 


1. It is possible that the words “flat iron” were a relic of a mental 
picture representing the woman hard at work with household labor. This, 
of course is pure conjecture, but it fits with the general method and the 
frequent ignorance or silence of Mr. Moriarty regarding either attendant 
phantasms or various interpretations floating through his mind. It is pos- 
sible that many of his phantasms are the same. For instance, the “ pickles” 
and “cucumbers” may be a part of the picture of the grocery and its contents, 
the remainder of it being inhibited in the subconscious. 
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He got the successive voices: “It makes bread, bread rises, they 
raise Hell. They are a rough house crowd.” This was decidedly 
admitted by the agent and his father. Then the percipient got the 
words “ Can’t elope.” 

The agent had written the name Newhall. He is a married man. 
The percipient had not seen or known of the writing. [2] 

Again before the agent could write a name, the percipient being 
at the other end of the room and I between him and the agent, 
he saw a silver shoe, and then remarked at once that it was not 
what he wanted to get at, and saw a fur cap. He asked if it was 
fur or felt, but no reply was made. He then added that he thought 
this person either likes fur or is an expert in fur. No answer was 
made to the statement. It was evidently his own mind trying to 
interpret the symbol from the suggestions of previous experiences. 
He then asked if the person worked for the city and the answer was 
in the negative. Then he asked if he was in the family and the 
answer was, Yes. Asked if the agent knew about the hat the answer 
was, Yes; but No, to the further question if it was fur. 

The percipient paused to remark that he had known a man a 
few years before who lived on another street who constantly wore 
a fur cap in cold weather, and went on to add that the fur cap 
might mean cold weather or an outdoor person. 

Then came another symbol, a big icicle, and then he asked if the 
person was himself, the agent, and the answer was, No. Then he 
went on to ask if nature called the person outside, and no reply was 
made. He then repeated the symbols of the fur cap and icicle, and 
added that the person should be out of doors and needed an outdoor 
life, and also that the person was a little crabbed. This was admitted 
by the man himself who knew what the son had written. Then the 


2. It is not easy to trace the connection between the idea of a “rough 
house crowd” and the two pictures obtained in this instance. The fire and 
the forge might be a reminiscence of some old representation of “ Hell”, 
as it has sometimes been depicted, and is more likely to have been seen in 
Catholic books than in recent Protestant ones. If we can put that meaning 
on it the allusion to flour becomes intelligible as a means of getting the 
word “raise” through. But the analogies are very remote and but for their 
exact fitness with the situation, taken in connection with the roundabout 
way of saying the man Newhall was a married man, it would not be in- 
telligible. So far as I can see the point de repere of the whole thing is the 
notion of “ Hell” and the word “raise.” 
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percipient said “ They say he is a star” and he saw a star when he 
heard it. He at once remarked that it referred to Mr. Miller, which 
was correct, and he added that the word star described him exactly 
as a friend. The man admitted he liked outdoor life and needed 
it. [3] 

From the time that the percipient discovered that the person 
whose name was written was in the family there were traces of 
guessing and the last symbol might be due to this discovery. 

The next experiment began with an apparition of a rake and 
there was a long pause to find its meaning. Again the vision came 
before the name was written. Then came a rubber boot, a long 
legged rubber boot, and the agent was asked ‘if he knew the person 
well. He replied that he did. Then came a coal shovel, an 
angel, and the percipient added he might want to change angel to 
a crucifix or a statue. Then he saw rubber hose. The agent was 
then asked if he could connect the rake with the person and he gave 
the answer that he could. Referring to the rubber boots the per- 
cipient asked if he dug clams. The answer was that the person 
digs. Asked if he was a coal heaver the answer was, No, and added 
that he was a reckless sort of a fellow, and loafs much. Then came 
the word religious at once and apparently without any meaning 
and certainly without any apparent relevance to the symbol of the 
rake and boot. The young man, the agent, at once remarked that 
the fellow had just gone back to the church and was quite an 
angel of a fellow for the last week. Asked how long he had been 
out of the church the reply was for some four or five years. Then 
the agent was asked if the person had used a shovel or rake in the 
dumps and the reply was that he had done so all summer. [4] 

The first thing seen in the next experiment was a music box or 





3. Again the symbols for an out door life are remote and but for the 
percipient’s discovery of its meaning it could never have been conjectured, 
tho its relation to cold weather, then existing, would be noticeable enough. 
There was some confusion in the effort, but all the symbols pointed to the 
same thing when once discovered. 

4. There are more definite traces of the direct mental picture in the 
reference to a “rake” in this case. The shovel, and the rubber boots 
are a part of such a scene as working in the refuse dumps. Perhaps also 
the phantasm of an angel is nearly direct, tho it involves a pun in the inter- 


pretation of it, which had to be made clear by the auditory automatism 
“ religious.” 
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piano, the latter being the correction of the first. The name had 
been written before this came, but the percipient had not seen the 
writing done. Asked if he knew the person, the agent replied in 
the affirmative and then came the further question by the percipient, 
if the person was in the family and the answer was, Yes. The 
percipient then saw a knife, and after a pause remarked that he did 
not like the looks of the knife. Asked if it was Frank the reply 
was, No. The percipient then added that he could only say that he 
did not like the knife and thought it a warning and added that he 
did not often get this sort of thing. After a pause he said it was a 
dirk. Then a pause again and he asked, “ The person has never 
been attacked before, has he?” Upon the answer No, he then saw 
an apple. Then he discovered that the dirk was possibly a golden 
cross and remarked that it turned to something pleasant, but he did 
not know its meaning, and it remained equally enigmatical to the 
agent and the rest of us. The agent was asked if the person was 
not a female and said she was. Then the percipient said it was his 
mother, a good guess from what had gone before. 

The agent and his father then said the mother was a very re- 
ligious nature and has a statue of the Savior with the cross on her 
bureau, which the percipient had not seen. He then interpreted 
the word apple as meaning the apple of the husband’s eye. [5] 

I was then shown the name that had been written and it was 
“Mrs. Miller, Cath. (Catholic). The rest interprets itself. Mr. 
Moriarty then drew what the knife had appeared like to him and 
what had suggested a dirk, and it was a cross, which the dirk is. 

I then took the place of the young man as agent and did the 
writing of the names. While the percipient, Mr. Moriarty, had his 
back turned I wrote the name Hodgson on the pad, holding it under 
the table so that the young man could not see me write it. I then 
turned it upside down and put it on the table, holding my left hand 
on it all the time. The percipient walked the floor as he did in the 
other experiments, sometimes being in the other room and some- 
times pacing. the office back and forth. 

The first thing that came to him, and this was just after I had 


5. The symbols in this case are explained in the record, but it should 
be noticed that the confusion about the cross and the dirk is due to mis- 
interpretation by Mr. Moriarty’s mind, or the picture was not clear at first. 
The vision of the apple was not interpreted and has no discoverable meaning. 
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written the name, was spring and then he saw rocks and spoke of 
them as referring to a place. I thought of Nantasket Beach which 
Dr. Hodgson frequented in the summer, where there were rocks 
projecting from the water at places. The percipient asked if he 
was trying to get me. I replied, No, and he asked if the place was 
New York or here. I replied Here. He asked me if I had two 
names in mind and I replied that I had not. He struggled further 
to get an interpretation, but could not succeed. He then asked me 
to let him try it over with another sheet of paper. I discarded the 
one I was using. 

At once he got an hallucination of a Pig or Hog, and wanted to 
know if this meant anything to me. I saw that the word Hog 
consisted of three letters of the name I had written, as I have had 
it now and then through Mrs. Chenoweth, and simply told him to go 
ahead, without admitting anything. He then asked me if he could 
ask one question and I said, Yes. He asked me if I liked or disliked 
the person, and I answered that I liked him. Then he asked if the 
person was stout or slim and I replied that he was fairly stout, 
being more so than the percipient and a larger man. Then I was 
asked if I knew anything of his eating habits and my reply was 
that 1 did somewhat know them. He enquired if he was fond of 
pork and I replied that I did not know, tho I did know he was 
forbidden by Imperator to eat it, but the reference to it was a 
natural suggestion of the apparition. I was further asked if he was 
an overeater and I replied that he was not. Then he remarked that 
he did not see good things about the person, later developments 
showing that this also was a suggestion of the word Hog. There 
was then a long pause and he saw a broom, and asked me if it was 
myself and I said, No. He repeated the previous idea by saying he 
saw the poorest surroundings around this person. He then said he 
got a name about Pig or Hog and added the question whether I 
knew such a person. I said, No, and he asked if he dealt in any 
business connected with Hogs or Pigs. I said, No, and he asked if it 
represented in any way his disposition and I said, No. He further 
asked if I had chosen this as a special fellow for the occasion and 
I said, No, again. Then he wanted to know if I knew him in his 
youth and, No, was the answer, and he wanted to know if the 
person dealt in hogs when young and, No, was the answer. Asked 
if I was his associate I said, Yes. 
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But the struggle was given up, the percipient bordering on 
nervousness. He had evidently tried to interpret the symbol natur- 
ally and did not suspect what might have been going on; namely an 
attempt to give the name in pictures, and the interpreter had got only 
the three letters and thus diverted the mind from the real facts. 
He had been so accustomed to guess at the meaning of the symbols 
that he resorted to it here when he should have been passive. I 
have several times got the name Hogson through Mrs. Chenoweth 


and, if I remember rightly, in one or two other instances, one I 
am rather certain of. [6] 


We proceeded to a new experiment and before I had written 
down the name he got the picture or the word wireless. I wrote 
the name of my wife, Mary Hyslop, as I had written and concealed 
the name Hodgson. He then asked if there was a D in it, after 
getting the letter D. I said No (but it was possibly the omitted 
D in the name Hodgson). On my saying, No, he asked if it was an 
H or an A and I replied Neither, thinking of my wife’s name and not 
of Hodgson at all. Then he wrote the word Down automatically 
on the pad, and said he seemed to see writing. “ Down” had no 
meaning to me, tho it might be a confusion of the effort to add the 
D to Hog and to finish the name. But we cannot be sure of this. 

He then said he saw a factory and added that it was a wooden 
factory and was not high, only three stories. He then asked if 
there was anything of a hit in the reference to a factory and I had 
to reply that there was not so far as I knew. Then he saw a pair 
of horses and immediately asked if a pair of horses took her away. 
I answered, Yes, and he at once added “ or him whoever the person 
was.” I noted the her and underscore it because I had given no hint 
that the name was of a woman. But his deviation from it at once 
deprived his hit of some value, as he did not take up the automatism 














6. The confusion of meaning regarding the mental picture of a “hog” 
is most interesting. It shows that he had not at all caught the significance 
of what had come to his mind. We may suspect that it came in the form 
of a subliminal auditory phantasm and was converted into the visual by 
a process like that of colored audition, and then his normal mind set 
to work to find a meaning. It is probable that the letter “D” which soon 
after came was an effort to correct his illusion and to complete the first 
syllable of the name “ Hodgson.” 
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which gave the her. He then asked if this person was dead and 


I said, Yes. He then saw a hearse and the two horses again and I 
admitted that it was correct, and he asked me if I had mentally 
asked them to prove it here. I admitted it pertinent, but that was 
all. [7] 

He then saw and drew a bottle on the pad. It resembled a water 
bottle, and asked me if it was a laboratory man. I said, No, and 
he asked if he had passed on and I replied, Yes. The allusion to 
a bottle and a laboratory might have a meaning for me in connection 
with my wife, but there is not enough evidence that my surmise is 
correct. 

There was a long pause and the percipient asked if I had a 
code with him, having definitely abandoned the idea that it was a 
woman and indeed apparently not having been affected by the 
original automatism her. I concealed the situation by saying, No, 
which would apply to the one in my mind and an indefinite 
number of other persons. The percipient explained what he meant 
by the reference to a code, showing that, instead of telling me at 
first what he saw, he asked me about a code, when he should have 
told me what he saw. He said he saw white lights floating about 
and thought them some kind of signals, and wanted to know if I 
could translate them. I said, No, and there was a long pause. 

The percipient then saw a figure which he drew as a horse hoof, 
and wanted to know if the person rode horseback or was a jockey. 
I said, No, and he then asked if he had been in business and I 
said, Yes. He continued this idea by asking: “ He didn’t have a 
business, did he”? My answer was that at one time he did, and 
he replied that he thought he was a business man. I had conjectured 
by this time that he had in mind my father-in-law and the sequel 
soon showed that I was correct. [8] 

He then picked up the pad and quickly wrote the capital letter 
G and asked if that fitted. I replied that it did and he further asked 


7. It did not occur to me at the time that there was a factory not far 
from the home of my wife whose name I had written here, but it was 
not “wooden.” Moreover, the symbolism is so indirect we can hardly sup- 
pose that the reference has this meaning. It is wholly irrelevant, however, 
unless it has this meaning, so far as I can tell. 

8. None of these symbols had any recognizable meaning and no attempt 
was made to interpret them further. 
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if it was his own G. I said, Yes, and he understood me to mean 
that it was his own handwriting which I said it was not so far as 
I knew. The percipient replied that he himself never made a G 
in that way. He then said he thought of a bird trying to do some- 
thing. Then came the following: 


Shall I try to get the name? 

( Yes.) . 

Capital L. Is that it? 

(No.) 

Is D right? 

(No.) 

[Pause.] Some one said cocoanut. There is a Ge [pause.] 

Is that right? 

( Yes.) 

There are lots of Georges. Is there a change in the next letter? 

(No.) 

Geo... [pause.] Is that right? 

( Yes.) 

Do you want the last name? 

( Yes.) 

[Long pause.] The first letter is hard to get. It looks like 
Hell. It looks like H. Did I write it? 

(No.) 

Is the name Hare? Ham. Is that right? 

(No.) 

He has a hammer here. Ha... b Is that right? 

(No.) 

[Pause.] Ham. They tell me only to say M and show me a 
money sign. You said L, didn’t fit. 

(Capital. ) 

Halc ... Lobster. Then took pencil and wrote two capital 
L’s on the pad. Then he said the young man had it and soon 
uttered Hall which was what the young man was thinking of, hav- 
ing caught what the name was. 

Toward the last guessing will easily account for the success, 
but it is not so easy to account for the “Geo” and “ Ha” and the 
letters L in this way. The young man could easily have guessed it 
after I admitted certain things and so could Mr. Moriarty. He 
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thought at first the name was Halpin, but without saying this at 
the time. 

The first series of experiments and results could be accounted 
for by previous collusion between the parties, but not by any 
jugglery on the occasion. This was impossible, but we might 
assume that the affair was planned out beforehand. But the parties 
were too transparently honest to entertain this supposition without 
evidence. They were all Catholics and naive people. Any one 
who knows them would recognize their honesty and exemption 
from suspicion for trickery of any kind. A little contact with them 
would prove this, tho it might require more and different experi- 
ments to establish the fact beyond cavil. 

But collusion would not account for the coincidences in my ex- 
periments, whatever other theory, chance or supernormal, be sup- 
posed. We might suppose that the man had primed himself before- 
hand with data from my published reports and had given the partial 
name of Hodgson from a guess and the whole name George Hall 
from reading. But we should have still to account for the difficulty 
in getting that of Dr. Hodgson in the form he did and yet did 
not know what it meant when he got it, and also the coincidence 
of the name George Hall with what I had written on the pad and 
he had not seen. it will require further evidence to establish the 
case beyond doubt. 

It should be remarked that Mr. Moriarty told me that he had 
not read anything on this subject, and any one acquainted with him 
would be disposed to accept his statement without question. He 
appeared transparently honest and his naiveté is such that you could 
not suspect anything else. It was the same with the two persons 
present. They were all perfectly unsophisticated people. There is 
no reason to suspect the records on the ground of previous knowl- 
edge or reading. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 19th, 1917. 

I had another experiment with Mr. Moriarty this evening. I 
was alone. I conducted the experiment in the same manner as 
before. The first name that I wrote on a slip of paper was that of 
an old schoolmate and roommate at College. I wrote it out of Mr. 
Moriarty’s sight and turned it upside down under my pad. 
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Mr. Moriarty waited sometime, and got no picture or impression. 
Then he got the picture of an umbrella and I remarked that it had 
no meaning. He asked me if it had anything to do with the person 
whose name I wrote and I replied, No. He then asked about rain, 
if I had thought of it. I had not consciously done so at the time, 
but thought of it just before starting and wondered a moment 
whether I had better take an umbrella. Besides this it was raining 
hard when I left Lynn the previous time. He then drew a series of 
ciphers and thought they might signify a million dollars. This had 
no meaning in reference to the name, unless by contrary, as the boy 
was very poor. Then he asked me if I had thought of the previous 
night when I was there and I replied, No. Again he thought of a 
hack, evidently repeating from memory the image of the two 
previous occasions. This was without meaning. Then he got lights 
and said they were like those he saw when my friend came two 
months ago. He thought it meant a certain amount of power 
around the person. There was no meaning in this. Then he saw a 
picture of periwinkles, but this was without meaning. Then he saw 
a book as large as the telephone book. If this had been developed 
symbolically it might have been made relevant. He then saw gold 
letters in the book which were fancy letters, but he could not read 
the words. The top of the book “ looked like a prayer ” and he tried 
to spell a name, but the letters were jumping about. If this could 
be taken as symbolizing a religious work it would be pertinent 
as my roommate was a theological student. He then saw or heard 
something about Fan and was not sure whether it was an elec- 
tric fan or a name. It had no meaning. 

The whole experiment was without any clear hits and on the 
spiritistic theory I might expect such a result, as the man died 
about 37 years ago and has never appeared in my work. Telepathy 
should have gotten hundreds of incidents. 

I then changed the experiment and wrote another name, putting 
aside the first one. This time I wrote that of my stepmother who 
died a little over two years ago. The first thing Mr. Moriarty saw 
was the capital letter W and wrote it on the margin of the telephone 
book. It had no meaning to me in connection with the name written. 
Then he saw a brook or stream and asked if it was relevant. I 
replied that it was not so far as I knew. Then he immediately got 
me on a farm, as he saw a plow and the brook. I then recognized 
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the relevance of the brook, as there was one in which we were 
much interested and especially my stepmother. He then asked me 
if he was too far back and I said, No. Then he saw a fountain, as 
if in a flower garden and on being told it was not relevant, said: 
“No, I think I can correct that now. I judge when they said 
‘fountain’ it is a cemetery: for they show me a cannon and take 
me to Pine Grove Cemetery where there are cannon. This is used 
to signify that the person is in the cemetery. Is this true?” I 
replied it was. Here, Pine Grove Cemetery is a burial place which 
he knows well and there are cannon in it. Now Pine Grove was 
the name of the place in the West where my stepmother lived 
before her marriage to my father. : 

There was then a flash like a sharp in music, but just one instead 
of two or several. Then he said I see this person in a brown 
casket. Is this correct? I replied it was, and he said he was trying 
to look down into it. Then he was taken back to the brook and 
thought of Phillips Brooks and asked if there was such a person 
and I replied there was. He soon showed that he knew of the 
statue of Phillips Brooks in Boston. But he changed the picture 
of the sharp now to K, and I said it was not relevant. Then came 
in faney writing a picture of bronze letters dancing about. Then 
he said that what he thought was a sharp was the letter S and then 
he saw K. It was not the writing of a pen, but bronze. No 
meaning to this. Then he was taken from the casket to a monument 
with a metal statue on it, and referred to the statue of Phillips 
Brooks in Boston. When I said I knew of it he said spontaneously 
that they were mixing him up in this. Then he saw a lady’s statue 
facing him. He said: “I thought it was a man, but I see a lady 
facing me, with large wings. I suppose they are the symbol of an 
angel.” He asked if he was near what I had in mind. I merely 
asked him what he meant and he asked me if it was a man. I 
replied, No. He then explained what he thought the angel with 
wings meant and referred to a large white cross and said: “ This 
is a mother sure, for I see her holding an infant in her arms.” 
Then he referred to the Catholic images for a mother, which showed 
that his memory had been tapped again for symbolic indications 
of the relationship, and saw a beautiful blue aura. He thought it 
my own mother because of the relationship indicated, but in this 
he was mistaken. ‘Then he seemed to get the impression that the 
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mother was trying to get the infant to talk. There was no recog- 
nizable meaning in this. After a pause he asked if I was born in 
the country. I said I was, and asked if we had the conveniences of 
a city and I said we had not. He then saw the picture of an out- 
house which he defined correctly and said it was red. This was 
not correct, tho the outhouse was an incident of my boyhood life. 
Then he got the picture of a buck-saw lying up against the 
house, and asked if this was familiar to me. I said it was, for I 
used to use a buck-saw for cutting wood for my stepmother. Then 
he said: “ They show me what seems to be a cedar tree.” I asked 
where and he said it was connected with the surroundings. I 
asked him to locate it more exactly, if he could. He replied that 
it seemed to be off from the corner of the house and that it must 
be seen at the left hand side corner. He referred to the peculiar 
color of the house, and on being asked what the color was said it 
was not red. I thought this wrong but did not say so, because I 
was thinking of the living house which was red. He drew a picture 
of what he meant and where the cedar tree was. He placed the 
tree at the left side of the end of the house but at the wrong corner. 
But it soon flashed into my mind that it was the milk-house that 
was in mind or that exactly fitted the case, and this was not red. 
The cedar tree was at the left hand corner of this. He then wandered 
for a moment to the stairway in the living house and spoke of it 
as a new stair and the old one as having been taken out. This was 
true enough, but no special significance attached to it. Then I 
asked him to locate the cedar tree more definitely. He asked if 
it was in the way. I said it was not correct, but that I wanted him 
to stick to it. I saw that, if he meant by “ way” the path, it was 
nearly correct, but did not give any hints. He then remarked that 
there was something odd about the location. I remained silent and 
he said they take me to a house on Ann Street where there is a 
tree at the corner of the house.” I told him to go further with it 
and he said: “ They show me a narrow or angular thing and a fence 
by the road.” He then seemed to be taken up stairs and made an 
allusion to a wheel chair. I said it was not relevant and he asked 
if there was any one by the name of Wheeler connected with it 
and I said, No. I asked him to explain the angular shaped thing 
and he compared it to a tent which it resembled in the drawing. 
He asked me if it had anything to do with it and I replied that 
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it did symbolically and he referred to a soldier, a manifest interpreta- 
tion by his own mind. I told him he was off the track, and asked 
him to find out what the angular figure meant. He saw the picture 
of a fireman’s axe and drew a picture of it. This had no meaning 
to me. I then asked him what else was beside the house as well as 
the cedar tree. He saw something like a horse shoe and thought 
it betokened a blacksmith shop. I denied it. He wanted to know 
if the person believed in luck. I said, No. Then he saw a pigeon or 
rooster on a pole and thought it was a weather vane and saw this 
up in the air. He thought it was too large for a pigeon and too 
small for a Bantam rooster. There was a weather vane with an 
arrow on it not far off, on the barn. Then he saw a flat runged 
chair and asked if there was such. I said there might be, but I did 
not know. I think there was such a rocking chair in the house. 
I pressed him for what other thing was near the cedar tree. He 
saw some staging and drew a figure of a sort of scaffolding about 
the house. This was pertinent to that period when the old house 
was rebuilt. Then he saw a hammock and drew the figure of one. 
I remained silent and he saw a black cat and a grape vine. I 
remember nothing of such a cat, but remember the grape vine. It 
was not near the cedar tree. He then suddenly picked up the 
telephone book and, pointing to the capital W which he had written 
at the beginning of the experiment, asked if that symbolized what 
was near the cedar tree. I said it did. He said “I don’t want 
the house,” and asked me if I knew any one by the name of Wells 
and I said I did not. He said he got it by recalling the name of the 
sheriff of Lynn who was named Wells. He then asked me if it was 
a well. This was correct. 

The facts were these. There was a small cedar bush planted in 
a tent shaped or pyramidal shaped pile of stones and it grew up to 
quite a large tree. It was at the left hand corner of the milk-house 
and there was a fence by the road not far from it. The well was 
very close to it. 

I then brought him back to the brook and he correctly drew 
a picture of its running under the road, but he got no nearer its 
meaning. I tried to get its name, but he referred to Winding Brook, 
which was wrong and then he wanted a pebble, and asked if this 
was relevant and I said, No. He tried Window Pane brook which 
was wrong. But “Pebble” and “ Pane” had the letter “P” 
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which was the first letter in its name. He then saw clouds and a 
storm and then saw an Indian for a moment. He spoke of a 
messenger trying to get the name, and said this was the first time 
he had seen an Indian. He then saw the picture of a kettle on its 
side and thought it represented the letter O. Then he saw the 
Indian stoop or fall and asked it it was Rainbow. I said it was not. 
Then he saw a goat then a big load of empty barrels. Neither had 
any meaning. I pressed for more than the letter O and he got I, 
which I admitted and then he got S which was not what I had in 
mind. The allusion to the Indian stooping or falling and the letter 
O had reminded me of a story by which my father said some one 
had explained the name Ohio which I thought he might be trying 
to give. But the effort did not succeed in getting any evidence. The 
experiment then came to an end. 

After it was over Mr. Moriarty said he felt much as if he had 
been going into a trance at times. This I would expect after a 
number of sittings with myself. The interesting symbolism is very 


noticeable here, especially in the use of the man’s memory to get 
symbolic imagery. 


COMMENTS. 


Mr. Moriarty kept a real estate office, insurance agency and 
employment bureau, and these phenomena had existed a long 
time, but he suppressed them. He was sensitive to public opinion 
about them and would not allow them either to manifest or to 
be known, until their insistency forced him to try their perti- 
nence a few times and his success emboldened him to try it 
more frequently with the result that my attention was called to 
the phenomena through the advice of Dr. Morton Prince to Mr. 
Moriarty. The consequence was the above experiments. The 
freedom from professional interests and the transparent sincer- 
ity of the man made it important to examine into the facts and 
I soon found that they were a rare phenomenon in respect of 
the form which they took. It is apparent to any reader that 
they represent some form of mental pictures, whether regarded 
as genuine or simulative, while the coincidence with facts un- 
known to Mr. Moriarty insured a meaning that placed them 
beyond suspicion for pretension. The conditions of the experi- 
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ment excluded normal knowledge from the facts around which 
the mental pictures played and the circumstance that chance 
could hardly explain them removed them from a merely casual 
interest. 

In a melée of apparent guessing like this we have to be careful 
to see either that the guessing is legitimate or that it is beyond 
chance coincidence. I was helped in determining the choice be- 
tween these alternatives by the fact that the pertinent coinci- 
dences were too frequent, and too apt, to be considered as due 
to chance and, that once decided, the erroneous phenomena had to 
be referred to attempts to interpret stimuli from without, what- 
ever they were. This fact threw light upon the procedure of 
many psychics who seem only to be guessing wildly or to be the 
victims of subliminal fancies. 

In the first experiment the Whalen incident gave the clue 
to what was going on. Taken alone, of course, it would not 
suffice to determine this, but it was supported by exactly similar 
instances later and they showed that the man’s own memories 
were elicited to interpret influences which did not appear on the 
surface. There was a gap or chasm between what had been con- 
veyed to Mr. Moriarty’s mind and what was evoked to give it 
meaning. The thing conveyed was so like his knowledge of the 
Whalen incident that his mind either could not get it or his 
normal sensory memories had to be aroused to ascertain its 
meaning, and whether subliminal association was employed or 
some other process not recognized by ordinary psychology we 
do not know, tho it is probable that association subliminally was 
a factor in the result. In any case processes were supressed 
between the sending of the stimulus and the interpretation of it. 
30th subconscious and normal processes were invoked to find the 
meaning and the memory of some actual incident in his ex- 
perience was elicited to enable the normal mind to guess or infer 
the facts in the mind of the agent or sitter. 

Not all the incidents are like this, or at least they do not 
clearly exhibit elicitation of memories of specific incidents. They 
are general, tho they illustrate the same process. Sometimes the 
picture is evidently of the orthodox type in the pictographic 
process and represents the appearance on the surface of an 
image that is transferred and caught exactly. In such cases they 
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are sometimes self-interpretative, as in the pictographic work of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, but they are often the symbolic image from the 
memory of Mr. Moriarty which he has learned to use as in some 
way representing what is in the mind of the communicant, 
whether living or dead. 

Here we have a situation in which guessing is perfectly legit- 
imate. It is an attempt to interpret stimuli coming from the 
outside. What the stimuli are or what form they take we either 
do not know or they are mental pictures which do not seem 
intelligible to Mr. Moriarty or any other subject affected by 
similar phenomena. But in some way they instigate something 
in the psychic’s mind which makes the phenomenon appear to be 
guessing, and often it is guessing, but perfectly legitimate guess- 
ing when we understand what is going on. It is an honest 
attempt to interpret what is coming to the medium’s mind, and 
perhaps what comes is not a discoverable or introspectively rec- 
ognized picture at all, but some subliminal phenomena which 
can only arouse normal memories that are either mistaken for 
spirit messages or used to guess from or interpret something of 
interest to the sitter. 

There. is evidence in Mr. Moriarty’s experiences that he 
sometimes gets what I may call the direct picture, the exact dupli- 
cate of what is transmitted to him. In one instance not connected 
with the records in this article: namely, in the case of a Mr. X, 
Mr. Moriarty got a remarkably clear picture of some little 
chickens. ‘The sitter’s mother, whose name was written down 
out of Mr. Moriarty’s sight, was very fond of raising chickens. 
This device was employed to prove her identity. The picture 
was not a special incident in the life of Mr. Moriarty, but one in 
the life of another. But the Pine Grove Cemetery incident in the 
above records is such a specific incident in the life of the psychic 
and at least apparently was invoked to interpret what my step- 
mother was trying to convey to him. I could hardly give this 
interpretation to the fact were it not that it occurred so often 
that it is probable that I have the correct view of the incident. 
The recall of the name of Mayor Wells and the quick guessing 
at the well which was in my mind is a clear instance of the 
phenomenon and renders it probable that the recall of Pine Grove 
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Cemetery was pertinent and purposive, tho its apparently capri- 
cious character makes it difficult to interpret it as proved. 

The cedar tree incident is a mixed one, tho the connection 
with the reference to Mayor Wells implicates it in the peculiar 
method of Mr. Moriarty. The picture of the cedar tree was a 
direct one and not necessarily an elicited memory of Mr. Mor- 
iarty. So also was the pyramidal figure drawn and the line for 
“the fence near the road.” Here we have the direct rather than 
the symbolic picture. But before it is completed it becomes 
associated with symbolic pictures. It is probable that the refer- 
ence to a fountain is an attempt to interpret a picture which was 
either not clear or some general memory of Mr. Moriarty’s not 
specified by him. I did not at the time or in my notes on it 
recognize its possible relation to the pyramid of stones and cedar 
tree. I thought it without meaning. But in a confused picture 
the scene might well evoke the idea of a fountain, and the allu- 
sion to it was so closely connected with the whole situation as 
shown by my stepmother that it probably is a misinterpretation 
of the stimulus presented. At any rate it is clear enough to 
suspect that the subconscious or the normal mind of Mr. Mor- 
iarty was trying to get at the meaning of something obscurely 
conveyed to it. 

I do not know of any better instance to illustrate the frag- 
mentary nature of messages. Supposing that my stepmother 
was trying to communicate to prove her identity, she might well 
recall the fact of planting this cedar tree in a pyramid of stones 
where it finally grew to quite a tree. But it took persistence to 
succeed. The allusion to a fountain did not suggest it and the 
allusion to Pine Grove Cemetery would seem to be irrelevant and ~ 
remote. Yet the very idea of Pine Grove Cemetery might well 
be evoked by the mental picture of a cedar tree. But it was 
later that the possible meaning of this was indicated, as it did 
not appear till the cedar tree was mentioned after a number of 
images suggestive of my stepmother had been mentioned. Ap- 
parently a whole panorama of images was presented and the 
mind of Mr. Moriaity had to pick out individual instances for 
interpretation or mention. Some of the true images are remote 
from others in the life of the communicant, but they represented 
matters of interest to her and may have been diversions to insure 
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that the main one about the cedar tree should evade the stress 
of effort which tends to prevent transmission. However this 
may be, and it is largely a matter of conjecture founded on more 
experience than the present case, the group of coincidences seem 
to exclude chance, especially as they center around the actual 
name that I had written down. 

The guessing is transparent, but the exclusion of chance co- 
incidence justifies our serious treatment of the guessing as legit- 
imate effort to interpret stimuli, and the one lesson it teaches is 
some sort of charity for mediums or humility on our part in 
passing judgment on them until we are sure that the processes 
manifested are not morally legitimate. Incipient mediumship is 
sure to present these features in many instances. The present 
case proves that superficial indications are not conclusive, es- 
pecially when untrained minds and conjurers set up for authority 
on the matter. The secret of the phenomena lies too frequently 
in those processes not accessible to any but the trained psycholo- 
gist. The Freudian system shows this. The layman and the 
conjurer would never suspect what is open to the man who under- 
stands the human mind. Psychic research is as much a territory 
for those experts as unfulfilled wishes in the life of hysterical and 
other types of patients. Mediumistic claims must be submitted 
to patient and intelligent minds before judgment is passed and 
this whether the subject be professional or private. The solution 
of the problem does not lie on the surface. The subconscious 
process may simulate the spurious yet not be spurious at all. 
Even the normal mind, we have seen, may legitimately guess, 
if only we have evidence that foreign stimulus is at work, and 
the presence of such influences can be detected by the patient in- 
vestigator who has no personal and other bias to reckon with. 
Undeveloped mediumship must be the subject of patient inquiry, 
not necessarily for evidence of the supernormal, but for the evi- 
dence for intermediary processes which throw light upon the 
difficulties attending the transmission of genuine data. It is the 
process involved that we now need to study more than the evi- 
dence for the supernormal. That result does not always, if 
ever, betray the nature of the process. It is the confusion and 
the mistakes that reflect this characteristic far more than the 
clear incidents. They indicate the intervening processes between 
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the mind of the communicant and the delivery of the message. 
It is in the study of these that we shall learn the difficulties at- 
tending the investigation and the complications involved in the 
receipt of the messages. So much depends on the dissociation of 
the medium’s mental contents and those sent from the communi- 
cating mind. 

The subconscious is the vehicle through which the message 
must come and the development of the medium depends on the 
success with which the communicators or the controls can elimi- 
nate the influence of the subconscious memories from the mes- 
sages. The functional action of the subconscious is necessary 
for obtaining foreign impressions at all, but it must be trained 
or must grow to dissociate the contents of its own ideas from 
those which are delivered to it from beyond. We see in the 
work of Mr. Moriarty the influence of both his subliminal and 
normal processes on the impressions that come to him. His 
mediumship was in a transitional state from pure guessing at 
foreign stimuli to the receipt of pictures that exactly represented 
the memories of the foreign mind. And even this pictographic 
process is an intermediary process between interpreting stimulus 
and delivering messages in their purity. But Mr. Moriarty’s 
evocation of his memories is the first instance in which the in- 
fluence of foreign impressions expressed themselves in specific 
memories of the subject without betraying the intervening pro- 
cesses, except in those instances where the pictographic process 
took the form of exactly representing the transmitted picture. 
In the eliciting of his memories it is probable that the intermedi- 
ate process was suppressed in the subconscious and the instigation 
of latent memories brought out pictures which were safe objects 
for interpreting the meaning of what was intended, tho they had 
to run the gauntlet of all sorts of error in this process. The 
record shows what those errors were and but for the evidence 
that chance coincidence does not explain the incidents as a whole, 
the case would appear, at least superficially, to be either illegit- 
imate guessing or pure illusions created by spontaneous asso- 
ciation aroused like those of a chaotic dream life. 

The cross reference experiment with the case confirmed all 
this, as allusion was made to the man’s “ visions ” and “ voices ”’. 
I cannot take space for the discussion of this. It is not necessary. 
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Suffice it to say that cross reference yielded evidence that the 
man was mediumistic, confirmed the incipient character of his 
mediumship, and makes it necessary for-us to reckon with the 
possibility of such intervening influences in all cases studied. The 
layman’s judgment about fraud will have to be discarded, not 
because it is wrong, but because it is not adequate to meet the 
contingencies involved in the development of mediumistic phe- 
nomena. Guessing and chance coincidence may be present, but 
they may be accompaniments of a perfectly legitimate and sig- 
nificant process in the course of incipient mediumship. Adequate 
investigation of such cases may reveal far more genuine instances 
than superficial judgments would allow us to assume. And be- 
sides this they may be the only cases which will yield a proper 
understanding of what goes on in developing mediums to the 
point of complete dissociation between function and content of 
subconscious action, in order to bring the psychic power to the 
point of giving clear evidence as well as reliable non-evidential 
messages. We can probably never completely eradicate subcon- 
scious functions from the process, but we may eliminate the 
contents of the medium’s mind from the messages, and that 
seems to have been done toa greater extent in the mediumship 
of Mrs. Piper and later in that of Mrs. Chenoweth than in most 
instances which come to us from amateur investigators and un- 
developed psychics. It is evident to patient inquirers that the 
subconscious is in some way a factor in the results. The lan- 
guage of the medium and often the very characteristic expressions 
of the psychic are present—it is often evident in the work of 
Mrs. Chenoweth—and the task is to work until we can dissociate 
as much of this as possible from the results. In Mr. Moriarty 
we find the influence of the medium’s mind at its maximum on 
the data that come to it, often in some form not manifested to 
the observer’s mind and perhaps kept buried in his own sub- 
liminal, but betrayed as having come there by the discovered co- 
incidence between his normal memories and the incident that a 
communicant would tell to prove his identity. That almost 
makes the case epoch-making. Whether it is this or not, it 
widens the field deserving serious scientific consideration where 
it has previously been dismissed as worthless. It is in fact here 
that the secret of the perplexities in the problem will be dis- 
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covered and explained. Some day these incipient cases of me- 
diumship will be prized more than the well developed instances. 
This will be especially true in marking the initial stages of de- 
velopment in cases that reach the best form of mediumship. We 
can study the process in the making and form some definite 
conception of the obstacles to communication. 

There is a great chasm to be bridged between normal life in 
which no impressions seem to be received and those in which the 
message seems to be more or less unmixed. Mr. Moriarty’s case 
helps to bridge this chasm in an unusual way, as it so clearly 
betrays the process in his normal mind that borders on the use 
of subliminal activities and in some cases is actually suppressed 
in favor of the latter, and it would only require to develop him 
to the point where the pictographic, as well as the interpretating 
functions, were eliminated to see what is involved in the connec- 
tion between a transcendental and a terrestrial world. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOMETRY. 


By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 





The term “ psychometry”’, like many others which we are 
forced to employ, involves something of a petitio principit, which, 
being interpreted, is a begging of the question. The definition 
given in the Standard Dictionary reads: 





“An alleged occult power, said to be possessed by persons, of 
divining, by means of physical contact, or sometimes by mere prox- 
imity, the properties or character of a thing or of things with which 
it has been associated, enabling them for instance, to diagnose 
diseases by touch, read one’s character by touching his photograph, 
or tell the history of a fossil or an antiquity by handling it.” 





If at one point we insert the word apparently, making that 
part of the sentence read “ apparently by means of physical con- 
tact’, we shall not impair the definition, and shall avoid the 
petitio principit. 

The distinguished conductor of the all too brief series of 
experiments which we are to present was Dr. Frederic Henry 
Gerrish, of Portland, Maine, whose record in Who's Who 
(1918-1919) in part follows: 





“ Lecturer therapeutics, materia medica and physiology, 1873-4, 
prof. 1874-5, U. of Mich.; prof. materia medica and therapeutics, 
1873-82, anatomy, 1882-04, surgery, 1904-11, medical ethics, 1911-15, 
emeritus prof. surgery, 1911—-, Bowdoin Coll.; Pres. Me. State Bd. 
of Health, 1885-9; Shattuck lecturer, Mass. Med. Soc., 1910; con- 
sulting surgeon and dir. Me. Gen. Hosp.; Fellow Am. Surg. Assn., 
Am. Acad. Medicine (pres. 1887-8), Am. Coll. Surgeons; mem. 
Am. Therapeutic Soc. (pres. 1908-9), Société Internationale de 
Chirurgie, Me. Med. Assn. (pres. 1901-2), N. E. Surg. Soc.; pres. 
Alpha of Me. Phi Beta Kappa; advisory council Simplified Spelling 
Bd.; gov. State of Me Soc. Colonial Wars, 1916—. Author: Pre- 
scription Writing, 1878; Sex Hygiene, 1917. Translator and editor: 
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Championniére’s Antiseptic Surgery, 1881. Editor: Text-Book of 
Anatomy, by American Authors, 1899.” 


Dr Hodgson wrote to Dr. Gerrish, requesting a report of 
the experiments with a Mrs. Chapman, and received the response 
which we now present. 


PorTLAND, 24 Oct., 1891. 
Drar Mr. Hopcson, 

Your letter, requesting an account of my observations in the 
case of Mrs. C., has remained unanswered until now, owing to a 
press of professional work ; but I fancy that the delay is unimportant. 

It is but fair to Mrs. C. to state that she told me to begin with 
that it was years since she had tried any such experiments, and 
that she was distrustful of her ability to give a satisfactory test; 
but, finding me interested in such investigations, she offered to make 
the attempt. 

I. She took a letter, enclosed in a large, official-looking en- 
velope, from a little pile of letters, which had been received that 
morning, and placed unopened and face down upon my table. I 
had no knowledge of the source of any one of them; but I had a 
suspicion that the one which she chose came from the secretary of 
the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons, and contained 
some announcement relative to the then approaching meeting in 
Washington. She closed her eyes, and applied the envelope to 
various parts of her body. After a little she began to express her 
impressions, and I took notes of all that she said. The substance of 
these memoranda I give. 

“This is from a doctor—a man. It comes from a wet place. 
The letter may have a social guise, but there is an ax to grind be- 
hind it. A very selfish atmosphere connected with it. There is 
nothing in it relating to any particular patient.” (She held it 
against the upper abdomen; said that she couldn’t get it below that 
region.) “I want to put it to the base of the brain, but a stronger 
influence holds it at the abdomen.” 

As she could get no more definite impression from it, I opened 
the letter and found it to be from the directors of the Maine 
General Hospital, accepting my resignation of the surgeoncy, and 
expressing appreciation of my services, and regret at my withdrawal. 
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II. Mrs. C. then took a rather small letter, and treated it as 
she did the first. She almost immediately began to cough, and 
continued hacking for several minutes. She said, “ This comes from 
a woman, a patient. This cough means something. I think that she 
has pulmonary disease.” In a few minutes she said that she felt 
exhausted, and would make no more trials that day. 

The letter proved to be from a lady patient, on whom I was 
soon to perform a slight surgical operation. Subsequent inquiry 
proved that she had no cough at the time of writing the letter, or 
near that date, and nobody about her was troubled in that way. 

III. The next morning after these two experiments, Mrs. C. 
kindly gave me another test. From four letters, the contents of which 
I knew, and which I took from my file, she selected one, using it 
as in the preceding cases. It was not enclosed in an envelope, 
but she could not read it. She reported as follows: 

“This is from a gentleman.” (After a little delay spent in 
manipulation of the letter, she stood up.) “ Now I feel easier, for 
I speak like the writer of this letter. He has the habit of speaking 
in public. He is much amused at your investigating hypnotism, 
and also surprised. He is doubtful if it is the wise thing for you 
to do, but he says, Go ahead. This is a man with whom you are 
intimate. I feel an inclination to pat you on the shoulder affection- 
ately. He is very pleasant. I like his influence, but yet I have a 
queer sensation. He has great confidence in you: whatever you do 
is right.” (I asked how old he seemed to be.) “ He seems older; 
but I judge from the attitude of his mind,—the impression does not 
come to me physically. He is a man of sterling worth. He is not 
attractive to most persons. He has a strong character; he would 
attract me, I know. He would be a splendid subject for hypnotism. 
He is not a highly cultivated man—not a professional man. What 
can he be, when he stands up and talks.” (She then balanced the 
letter in her fingers and between her. hands. Then she put her 
fingers on her lips.) “These things mean something, but I cannot 
tell just what.” 

This letter was from a most intimate and valued friend, with 
whom I have been on very close terms for more than twenty-five 
years. Mrs. C. was not right in thinking that he deprecates my 
psychical investigations, or in saying that he is not attractive to 
most persons, or in considering him not a cultivated man. He is 
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universally liked, and his influence is charming. He is a college 
professor, learned and polished, and gives a great deal of his in- 
struction by lectures. She was strikingly correct in speaking of 
his confidence in me, of his sterling worth, and his strong character. 
He is a few months my junior; but I have always recognized his 
earlier development, his far greater maturity in every way. Her 
discrimination of this point strikes me as peculiarly interesting. If 
she had read the letter, she could not have extracted any such idea. 
Knowing the man’s judicial cast of mind and his discretion in 
speech, I was much impressed with the dumb show of balancing 
the letter and the placing of the finger on the lips. 

IV. I next gave Mrs. C. the letter on which she had made the 
second experiment of the day before. She almost immediately be- 
gan to report her impressions. “ Oh, this is a delightful influence. 
This letter comes from a very spiritual-minded person. She prays 
a great deal, and tries to live the highest, purest, sweetest life. She 
lives in close communion with God—or thinks that she does. She 
has some peculiar attitude towards you. She has the greatest, the 
highest respect for you, with a sweet and tender affection. I feel 
no impulse to touch you, as I did when I held the other letter, — 
no liberty to touch you. This woman is in frail health.” 

This test was the most satisfactory of all in its results; for, if 
I understand the writer of the letter, (and I ought to, after an 
intimate acquaintance of many years) there was no mistake in 
the description. She is a frequent and always most welcome guest 
at my house, and I am perfectly at home in hers, as she is the wife 
of the writer of the letter with which the third test was made—my 
most intimate friend. 

I have written these pages in the midst of the distraction of 
practice, but I think that I have given the essential facts. If I 
have any other experiences, I will let you know. 

I am interested to observe that Mrs. C’s capacity for receiving 
impressions seemed to increase with practice. The first and second 
attempts were total failures, or appeared to me to be so; the third 
was largely a success; the fourth was brilliantly accurate. 

With kind regards, I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 
Frepertc H. GerrisH. 
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In order to give Dr. Gerrish an opportunity, if he saw fit to 
do so, to add supplementary remarks, a copy of the original 
document was sent him. He responded, under date of Dec. 13, 


1918: 


“T see no reason for making any change in the report that I 
gave Dr. Hodgson twenty-seven years ago, and I am perfectly 
willing that it should be published as it is, with my name appended. 

I have no subsequent knowledge of the lady who gave the tests, 
and have no additional experience to report. 


Thereupon several questions were sent to Dr. Gerrish, and 
he replied promptly, on Dec. 17th: 


Dear Dr. Hystop: 


So long a time has passed since my observations, which interest 
you, that I have forgotten a number of the details ; but I will answer 
all of your questions that I can. 

Mrs. C. knew that I was a doctor of medicine. 

The cover of the first letter may have had printed on it an offi- 
cial indication of its source, but, if Mrs. C. had read it, she would 
have derived nothing that would have suggested the thoughts that 
she expressed about the writer. I am confident that she did not 
turn the letter over. She kept her eyes closed during all of the tests. 

I had for some time been using hypnotic suggestion in my prac- 
tice, and was enthusiastic at the results that I was getting in cases 
where such treatment was properly applicable. 

“The percentage of correspondence between the statements and 
the facts was” not “likely to have come about by chance coupled 
with such inferences as she could draw from” my “ being a doctor ” 
(1 am using, as far as possible the phraseology of your question. ) 

I am quite willing to trust you to use anything that I have said 
in the premises. I use the word “ quite” in its proper sense, and 
not, as is frequently done, as meaning “ not quite ”’. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. H. Gerrisn. 


Members of the medical profession are usually the most 
cautious of men in relation to “ psychical’ phenomena, even to 
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the point of being unwilling to report facts which have come 
under their notice and for which they are not responsible, except 
as mere observers. But Dr. Gerrish belongs to the sturdy class 
who are not afraid of facts, or to make a calm and conservative 
estimate of facts. 

The incident is now before the reader, who may make his 
own deductions and form his own conclusions. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


A GROUP OF PREMONITORY AND OTHER DREAMS. 


The following incidents came from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson. The same gentleman communicated with me about 
other experiences after the death of Dr. Hodgson and these 
must receive separate notice. It should be noticed that most of 
the present series is well corroborated. The man who reports 
them is not well educated, but he shows his appreciation of 
what evidence is by his care in regard to dates and corroboration. 

The following is the testimony of Dr. Hodgson himself in 
regard to the man as a witness.—Editor. 








December 29, 1904. 
Geo. H. Taft called this morning and I had a talk with him for 
about an hour. He is a clear-headed, absolutely sincere witness. 
His profession he said was a Wax Maker, and he has turned his 
attention to improvements and inventions in various minor matters. 
He read over some of the fresh accounts of his experiences and 
promises to make written memoranda at the time in future. 
R. Hopcson. 





Monday, Sept. 26, 1904. 8 o’clock in the morning. 

I dreamed last night of seeing two blue letters (blue envelopes), 
one thick letter and one thin, a white envelope between the two blue 
ones and what seems strange, Mabel [a daughter] dreamed of two 
blue letters, but no white one the same night. If two blue letters 
are brought I shall ask the one that brings them to open this and 
read it and write the date and time of day, and sign name before 
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witness, as it seems doubtful to me, but still it was a very plain and 
peculiar dream. 


[Grorce H. Tart.] 


The above was simply a memorandum made by Mr. Taft. 
On December 12th, Mr. Taft wrote an account of its corrobora- 
tion with signatures, but he does not give the date of the receipt 
of the letters. It was evidently some time between September 


26th and December 12th. The following is the confirmatory 
statement: 


The dream of last September was one of many dreams that I 
have about everyday matters, but the one peculiar thing was that 
my daughter, Miss Mabel, dreamed the same thing the same night, 
only she dreamed who delivered the letters (I did not). I dreamed 
that some one handed me three letters, two blue ones and one white 
one. The white one was between the blue ones. One of the blue 
letters was a thick one and one of the blue letters was a thin one. 
I thought there was a check in the thin one. We had no reason to 
expect two blue letters or a check in a blue letter. We received 
the three letters as I dreamed and also a check which I have in the 
thin one. In the thick one was an extra envelope containing a 
dollar bill and 50 cents in silver, making a thick one. I wrote down 
the dream, gave it to Mrs. Herrick. Please find same enclosed. 

The enclosed Mr. G. H. Taft gave me, letter, for keeping. 
Sept. 1904. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HERRICK. 
Mrs. Geo. Tart. 
A. E. Tart. 


The following is the letter which evidently called for the 
account of which the above story is one. The incidents can now 
be given in the order in which the writer gave them: 


West Upton, Nov. 29th, 1904. 
Dr. Hopcson, 


Dear Sir: In the Sunday Herald I saw a piece about telepathy 
etc. I have been a dreamer for a great many years. A good many 
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of these dreams I can prove by witnesses outside of my family. 
Some dreams I can not, but the dreams I can prove ought (and I 
think they would) be a satisfactory proof for reasonable minds of 
the other. I will cite only one dream of a great many. 

I had a very vivid plain dream of a railway wreck in view of 
the house. After the dream I could not sleep. I felt greatly 
troubled. As soon as daylight [came] I went over where I dreamed 
the wreck was and found as I expected that both clasps that make 
the continuous rail broken clear off at the joint making practically 
a broken rail. 

I notified the G. and N. R. R. Co. and they put on new clasps, 
without doubt, by so doing, escaping a disaster. 

This is only one of a great many. My dreams have been those 
mostly that can only be accounted for by admitting that they must 
come from a spirit source. 

Anything I can do to aid you in your work will be done. These 
visions that we get are only broken threads from the other world. 

In haste, 
Grorce H. Tarr. 


This letter evidently elicited a request from Dr. Hodgson and 
on December 11th, Mr. Taft wrote a postal card telling of illness 
and giving a promise that he would give an account of his 
dreams with independent testimony regarding them. On the 
next day he began the narrative which is as follows, omitting in 
its order the one already quoted above. The first is a corrobora- 
tive statement about the broken clasps on the railway. 

But before writing the postal card announcing what he in- 
tended to do, Mr. Taft had written some short accounts of 
dreams on the date of December 5th, 1904. The first contains 
more details about the dream regarding the broken clasps. 


West Upton, Dec. 5th, 1904. 
Mr. Honcson, 


Dear Sir: About the R. R. clasps referred to in your letter 
of December 2nd, 1904. My wife knew that I had had a dream 
that troubled me before I went and found the broken clasps. When 
I returned I went directly to a Mr. Fay (one of my neighbors), 
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hired his team, went two and a half miles and notified the R. R. 
Section Boss who had new clasps put on before the first train as 
I wrote you. Mr. and Mrs. Fay both remember about it and would 
give a sworn statement if required. This happened about sixteen 
years ago. Of course the R. R. hands have all been changed. 


West Upton, Dec. 12th, 1904. 
I sent you the dream about the broken clasps etc., so will not 
repeat it. 


Statement from Mr. and Mrs. Fay in regard to the same. 


GraFTon, Mass., Dec. 1904. 

* We both remember distinctly about Mr. Geo. H. Taft [coming] 
for our horse (as claimed in his letter to you) and that it was to 
notify the R. R. Co. about the broken clasps. 

Euiza A. Fay. 
Oris C. Fay. 
Maser L. Tart. 
ANNIE B. Tarr. 


DREAM ABOUT MARTHA GIBSON. 
(Now dead.) 


I dreamed of going into her sleeping room and seeing a form 
covered entirely with a sheet, and as I looked the bosom rose and 
fell as if breathing but the form remained entirely covered. This 
was before she was taken sick, I think about ten weeks before. 

I told this dream to Mr. Amos Smith, a neighbor, before she 
was sick, with this remark: I want you to remember the dream and 
also that I say that I think she is to be very sick and live or more 
likely very sick and die, (as I read the dream). She died. 

GRAFTON, Mass., Dec., 1904. 

The above facts will swear to at any time. 

Amos SMITH. 
J. B. Tarr. 
Maser L. Tarr. 
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DREAM ABOUT PAUL ROGERS. 
(Now dead.) 


Dreamed about three weeks before his death. His parents were 
Christian Scientist and every statement from them was that he was 
improving. 


I saw an open grave and beside the grave was a pair of boy’s 
shoes. The impression came with the dream that they were Paul’s. 
There was a mound covered with a canvas covering. This I could 
not account for at the time of the dream, but at the grave the day 
he was buried I saw the mound of dirt from the grave covered as 
I dreamed. 


GraFTron, Mass., Dec., 1904. 
The above are the particulars exactly as he told them to me. 
Amos SMITH. 
Mase, Tart. 


DREAM ABOUT MRS. ROBBINS. 


I dreamed a dream about my wife’s mother (Mrs. Lucy Rob- 
bins) about three weeks before she died, but the dream is too long 
to be given here in detail. I told the parties whose names are signed 
below of the dream and that she had only a little while to live. 
One peculiar thing about the dream was a childish voice. I left 
here about three minutes before she died going for the car to meet 
my daughter, (it was at night.) and I heard the childish voice of 
my wife’s sister’s little girl (Gladys Freeman) of Dorchester, Mass. 
calling for me. She overtook me and wanted me to get the doctor 
at once. When he came she [Mrs. Robbins] was dead. 

The above is true as told to us by Geo. H. Taft before Mrs. 
Lucy Robbins died. 


W. E. Ropsins. 
Maser Tart. 
LETTIE SHERMAN. 
Gro. SHERMAN. 


It is unfortunate that the detailed account of the dream was 
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not given, as dreamed before the fulfillment. The above ac- 
count seems to be about the incidents that occurred at the time 
of the fulfillment, with the implication of the witnesses that they 
were incidents in the dream also. 


I dreamed of seeing a watch and as I looked at the hands as 
they passed each other at 2.10 caught together bound up (or bent) 
but the watch kept running. When I got up I told my family of 
the dream, They said I had dreamed a dream at last that would 
not come true. At about 2, I took out my watch. The hands passed 
all right. (My watch was a full sized Waltham.) Then my 
daughter showed her watch. The hands had caught at 2.10 and so 
hard that she was obliged to take off the crystal and take the hands 
apart. It never happened before and it never happened after. 
What mind could have made this impression? This dream I can 
only prove by my own family. 

The dream was as was written by G. H. Taft. 


Maser L. Tarr. 
Jennie B. Tart. 
G. H. Tart, Jr. 


In the same letter Mr. Taft says: “ Now by two different 
dreams I say to you that her [my wife’s] father will without 
much doubt pass over before April 1st. If I am mistaken in this 
it will be the second mistake I have made in reading my dreams.” 

There is no record of the fulfillment of this dream, tho there 
are letters on file extending up to May 6th, 1905. 


DREAM ABOUT MY SISTER’S HUSBAND. 
I dreamed the Saturday before he died. Mr. L. M. Cobb, of 


Norwich, Conn., was at Norwich at his home when he died. I was 
at my home in Grafton. 


I saw an open coffin and as I looked I saw his face and breast. 
One arm moved as I looked and I saw large drops of moisture on 
his forehead and a very dark look [?] to lower part of face. He 
died of apoplexy. The dark look [?] was there and the drops of 
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moisture. (So my sister, Mrs. L. M. Cobb will prove if necessary.) 
I dreamed Saturday night, received telegram Monday morning. 
Maser L. Tarr. 
G. H. Tart, Jr. 
Jennie B. Tarr. 


ANOTHER DREAM. 


My son has had a number of hogs. At the time of the dream 
they were kept in our barn. Under very peculiar conditions I 
dreamed that I saw a peculiar cut on one hog resulting from an 
injury from a nail. I saw this very plainly. I went out in the 
morning and saw this precisely as dreamed. 

The following dream, like the one above said to be too long and 
too hard to explain for me to write it all out, is so conclusive from 
the evidence outside my family, that I have concluded to write it. 


I dreamed what was very close to me, that Mr. Furbash, a very 
well-known business man of Grafton was to die about the time the 
ground would freeze. This I dreamed about six months before he 
died. (1 think before he was taken sick.) This dream also told 
of another death that came true. He, S. A. Furbash, died the 
[week ?] before Thanksgiving. 

G. H. Taft told us that S. A. Furbash would die about the time 
the ground would freeze as written above. 


Lewis A. STONE. 
Mary STONE. 
S. F. Leonarp (Selectman). 


Dr. Hodgson died on December 20th, in 1905, and the 
remainder of the correspondence was looked after by Miss Ed- 
munds. On April 10th, 1906, among other irrelevant matters, 
he wrote the following: 


GraFton, April 10th, 1906. 
Miss EpMUNDs, 
Dear Mapam: I will send a dream that my daughter Miss 
Mabel L. Taft dreamed Friday, March 16th. She told me, George 
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H. Taft, Sunday, March 18th, what the dream was, and her mother. 
Her brother was well, except a cold, and working. He worked 
March 21st, Wednesday, was taken sick March 22nd, Thursday. I 
told Dr. Clapp of North Grafton, March 23rd when riding with 
him to the Centre for medicine, of her dream and that he [my son] 
probably would die. This he remembers and will give his testimony, 
if you want. My son, G. H. Taft, Jr., died March 25th. The fol- 
lowing is the dream: 

She [my daughter] dreamed she went from our kitchen into our 
sitting room, saw a coffin all covered with flowers, was greatly sur- 
rised and when she looked into the coffin she saw her brother lying 
dead, G. H. Taft, Jr. 

[At the funeral] the coffin was covered with flowers as dreamed. 
When he was laid out he was laid out precisely where she saw the 
coffin in her dream. 


The details of the fulfillment cannot have significance, as 
their fulfillment might be explained by conscious or unconscious 
effort to do what had been dreamed. Some one else should have 
placed the flowers and the coffin than any of the family and who 
knew nothing about the dream. It is possible that this was the 
fact, but it is not stated. The following letter by Miss Taft to 
Miss Edmunds explains her part in the facts and it is confirmed 
by the friend named in it: 


GraFrton, May 3rd, 1906. 
Miss Lucy EpmMunNDs, 

My Dear Mapam: I did not keep the dates of my dream, but 
my father did, which he sent you. Enclosed please find statement 
of my friend Lettie Sherman. I presume you have received state- 
ment from Dr. Clapp, N. Grafton, before this. Please excuse delay. 


Very Respt. 
Manet L. Tart. 


The following is the letter of the friend named. It is dated 
three days later than Miss Taft’s and probably Miss Taft’s was 
held until that of her friend came. 
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GraFron, Mass., May 6th, 1906. 
Dear Sirs: I remember distinctly of Miss Mabel L. Taft telling 
me of her dream about her brother Georgie before he died. She 
told me about it March 24th. His death occurred March 25th. 


Yours respectfully, 
ErHe, L. SHERMAN. 


No confirmation from Dr. Clapp was put on record. 

Sometime after the death of Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Taft was 
referred to me for report of his facts. Several letters were sent 
to me, but they do not contain as detailed reports as his previous 
accounts. But one incident may be recorded. 


GraFTon, Sept. 18th, 1907. 
Mr. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: I send a dream of my daughter in place of my 
dream. ‘These dreams are of such common occurrence that we 
generally keep no dates. 

But the strangest thing of all is that she saw the letter before 
C. F. Baker, and told what was in it. In a few days the letter came. 
When I took it from the post-office a friend was with me. I let 
him read the letter. When we got home the moment we saw her 
I asked her to tell what was in the letter. She told the general idea 
but not the words. Then I said to her, I want you to place your 
fingers the distance apart and hold them there that the writing 
would cover, and she placed them. I took out the letter. (This 
was the first she knew that I had one,) and placed it on her fingers 
and it was exact. ' 

But the strangest thing of all is that she saw the letter before 
it was written. We knew this by the date of the letter. 

Yours in haste, 
G. H. Tarr. 


I sent for Mr. Baker’s letter and it bears the date of May 
23rd, 1907. The envelope had not been kept and hence the post- 
mark could not be obtained. I also asked for the date of the 
dream and the reply of Mr. Taft, dated September 21st, 1907, 
was as follows: 
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“ As near aS we can remember the dream must have been about 
May 20th or 21st, as it was before he had written the letter (as I 


wrote you). She did not get the exact words, but she got a feeling 
that underlies the whole of it.” 


The defect in the incident is the fact that the daughter’s 
statement about the letter was not taken down before the letter 
had been seen by her. The incident depends for its interest 
wholly on the judgment of the informant and not upon the re- 
corded facts. 

Another incident reported by a friend related to the discovery 
by the daughter of papers taken by rats and used for making 


nests. If it had been properly reported it would have been an 
excellent case of clairvoyance. 
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